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E\e\ueuts  of  V ocvv\  Sicieuce. 

(CONTIKOEI>.) 

OF  TONE. 

Terhups  the  most  insurmountable  iliflicul- 
ly  which  writers  on  vocal  art  have  found, 
lies  in  the  insufficiency  ot  language;  or  in¬ 
deed  any  known  characters,  to  convey  any 
precise  idea  of  Tone,  “the  ninety  nine  re- 
<]aisites  out  of  the  hundred,”  a  singer  ought 
to  possess.  To  say  that  a  tone  is  loud  or 
soft,  full  or  thin,  sweet  or  brilliant,  or  rich 
or  smooth  or  harsh,  conveys  no  notion  which 
can  be  interpreted  by  all  men  in  the  same 
sense,.  Neither  is  there  any  standard  to 
which  we  can  refer.  No  two  voices  are 
alike.  No  voice  bears  any  near  resemblance 
to  the  tone  of  any  instrument.  Neither  can 
we  call  to  mind  any  one  voice  or  instrument 
that  possesses  all  the  qualities  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  for  one  who  treats  on  the  vocal  art  to  des¬ 
cribe  ;  and  lastly,  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
<letermine  what  arc  the  real,  positive,  unmix¬ 
ed  effects  of  tone,  from  the  almost  inseper- 
ahle  connexion  which  there  is  between  the 
component  parts  of  good  singing.  Voices 
totally  unfike  are  found  to  be  equally  agree¬ 
able  ;  nay  there  is  a  decided  necessity  for 
great  diversity  in  the  volume,  and  even  in 
the  quality  of  tone,  to  mark  the  different 
shades  of  passion.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  that  a  performer, 
with  a  moderate  share  of  voice,  affects  the 
l>earer  infinitely  more  than  one  whose  mere 
tone  is  much  more  pleasing  in  itself.  On 
t'ne  contrary,  there  are  very  illustrious  in¬ 
stances  of  vocalists  whose  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion  are  exceedingly  limited,  and  whose 
cliarin  lies  simply  in  tone  and  agility.  But 
though  these  circumstances  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  accurately  to  define  tlie  nature  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  tone  absolutely,  yet  it  is  clear  that  all 
expression,  purely  vocal,  depends  upon  this 
agent,  because  tone  is  the  vehicle  both  of  elo¬ 
cution  and  of  execution,  and  success  in  all 
degrees  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  affected  by  its  various 
^ndiricatiims.  '^fhere  must  be  one  pervading 


quality  throughout,  and  although  art  depart* 
into  very  wide  extremes  from  this  the  ground 
work,  yet  these  distances  are  never  so  re¬ 
mote  as  wholly  to  quit  the  grand  postulatum 
of  an  original  distinction.  Painters  borrow 
a  term  from  music  that  w’ell  demonstrates 
the  musical  fact. — They  speak  of  the  tone  of 
a  picture  when  they  wish  to  make  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect  of  the  entire  coloring  understood. 
In  singing,  the  customary  deportment  ofihe 
voice  admits  this  general  term,  and  to  con¬ 
vey  all  deviations  of  passionate  expression 
musicians  must  in  their  turn  borrow  a  method 
of  exposition  from  the  painters — such  chang¬ 
es  are  the  lights  and  shades  thrown  in  by  vo¬ 
cal  art. 

A  reference  to  eminent  singers  would  be 
but  a  partial  and  an  evanescent  test ;  and 
though  instruments  will  afford  us  but  very 
slender  assistance  in  our  illustration  (for 
even  those  least  susceptible  of  change  are 
altered  by  the  manner  of  the  performer),  to 
instruments  we  must  principally  have  re¬ 
course,  in  cur  endeavor  to  discover  and  to 
dx  the  essential  constituents  of  tone.  We 
must  however  impress  upon  our  readers  that 
their  effects  are  quoted  simply  with  this 
single  view  ;  since,  were  it  possible  to  form 
a  voice  upon  the  model  of  any  one  instru¬ 
ment,  the  result,  we  apprehend,  would  be 
altogether  singular  and  uninteresting,  for 
we  know  that  the  slight  resemblances  which 
voices  trained  by  practise  to  particular  in¬ 
struments,  or  drawn  by  constantly  hearing 
them,  take  to  those  instruments,  are  gener¬ 
ally  disagreeable.  We  can  enumerate  only 
five  instruments  which  appear  to  us  sever¬ 
ally  to  enjoy  the  primary  properties  of  fine 
tone — these  are  the  musical  glasses,  the 
iEolian  harp,  the  bugle,  the  bassoon,  and  the 
fiageolet  :  and  it  is  from  hearing  and  closely 
attending  to  the  properties  of  these,  that  we 
may  be  best  able  to  ascertain  the  genuine 
effects  of  mere  tone.  But  it  is  perhaps  to 
the  glasses  alone  that  we  can  with  safety 
recur  as  a  foundation  to  reason  upon,  because 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  them  is  the  least 
connected  with  former  associations.  There 
can  be  no  necessity  to  show  how  judgment 
is  disturbed  by  this  the  grand  influencer  of 
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our  ideas,  and  that  we  must  have  connected 
various  associations  with  everj^  other  instru¬ 
ment,  even  the  epithets  applied  by  poets 
will  suffice  to  prove.  The  glasses  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  are  the  most  exempt  from  all  casual 
accessions  to  pleasure.  Taking  them  then 
as  our  examples,  we  should  say  that  the  fin¬ 
est  tone  produces  for  a  short  time,  and  but 
for  a  short  time,  an  intense  delight — that  sa- 
tii  ty  soon  comes  on  and  the  ear  palls.  But 
the  first  sensations  are  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  determine  that  tone  must  be  rich, 
sweet,  and  brilliant,  and  above  all  pure,  or 
S7ii  generis^  distinctly  marked  by  the  same 
continuous  quality — whatever  be  the  modifi-  j 
cations  in  point  of  quantity,  in  order  to  pro- 1 
duce  the  highest  order  and  degree  of  simple 
pleasure.  To  this  general  rule  the  finest 
voices  we  have  ever  heard  appear  to  us  to  ! 
conform.  Let  us  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
the  tone  of  the  glasses  is  the  most  sweet  and 
rich,  but  it  lacks  something  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  other  instruments.  t)f  these  three 
constituents,  as  they  aftext  our  senses  and 
faculties,  wx  should  say  the  richness  fills, 
satisfies,  and  delights  the  sense — the  sweet¬ 
ness  partakes  in  these  eff'ects,  but  adds  to 
them  a  soothing  and  more  refined  gratifica¬ 
tion — the  brilliancy  is  the  spirit-stirring^  the 
animating,  the  enlivening  property  of  tone. 
These,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  avenues 
by  which  sound  approaches  and  invades  the 
dominions  of  sense  and  sentiment.  What  1 
mean  by  pure  tone  is,  that  it  he  free  from 
any  obvious  taint,  such  as  is  ^ drived  from 
the  reed  or  string,  by  inferior  players.  There 
is  also  a  piercing,  harsh  tone  brought  from 
the  trumpet  w'hen  overblown,  that  produces 
the  effect  to  which  we  allude.  By  pure  tone 
in  singing,  I  mean  to  describe  that  which  nei¬ 
ther  partakes  too  strongly  of  the  lips,  the 
mouth,  the  nose,  the  throat,  or  the  head,  hut 
which  comes  freely  from  the  chest, and  is  de¬ 
fined  justly  (without  undergoing  any  percep¬ 
tible  alteration)  from  that  particular  place  in 
the  passage  which  we  learn  by  sympathy,  and 
which  we  perceive  to  be  exactly  the  same  in 
all  well  taught  singers  by  the  Italian  metlKHl. 
A  tone  so  generated  and  so  emitted,  is  the 
pure,  natural  voice. 

Tone  affects  also  by  quantity,  which  sing¬ 
ers  call  power.  The  mere  word,  tone,  pre¬ 
supposes  a  certain  degree*  of  power,  which 
though  not  precisely  defined  is  still  suffici¬ 
ently  intelligible  for  our  purpose.  If  it  be 
said  that  a  voice  has  tone,  it  implies  that! 
body  —that  quantity  which  makes  it  a  voice 
in  the  sense  singers  use  the  word  voice.  If 
this  body  he  wanting,  the  person  is  said  toj 
have  1.0  voiCc*.  But  whatever  superabundant 


quantity  is  added  to  tlie  general  proportion 
is  expressed  by  an  expletive,  and  we  say 
the  man  has  a  great  volume,  or  a  great  deal 
of  power:  or  we  use  some  such  phrase,  which 
although  indefinite,  has  a  comparative  or  su- 
periiftive  sense.  Power  is  necessary  to  gran¬ 
deur,  to  the  production  of  extraordinary  ef¬ 
fects,  and  indeed  to  all  performance  which 
is  addressed  to  a  large  audience  in  large 
buildings  ;  but  tone  only  is  requisite  to  im¬ 
pressive  and  to  polished  singing — for  raan- 
jner  ami  elocution  frequently  more  than  sup¬ 
ply  the  pliice  of  power.  A  singer  wdth  a 
comparatively  feeble  voice,  even  in  large 
rooms,  may  be  dignified,  impressive  or  pa¬ 
thetic,  by  the  help  of  an  impassioned,  polish¬ 
ed,  j.udicious  elocution.  The  compositions 
arc  few  to  which  power  is  indispensible,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  so  impoitant  (not  even  to 
the  profession)  as  tone  or  quality^ 

(to  be  continued.) 


From  the  London  Musical  Revieu'. 

THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT. 

Ao.  2. 

Tlie  history  of  no  art,  I  believe,  furnishes 
us  with  a  more  remarkable  revolution  than 
that  which  took  place  in  instrumental  music 
during  the  last  century. 

Corein,  with  very  limited  powers  of  inven¬ 
tion,  laid  the  foundation  of  what  we  may 
j  term  the  6’c/ioo/ ;  and  for  his  labors 

,he  was  rewarded  with  the  proud  title  of 
“  Princeps  Musicorum.’^  The  productions 
of  this  school  seem  to  have  been  brought  ta 
the  highest  perfection  by  Hundel ;  and  with 
him,  Cfcminiani,  and  their  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  and  im^ators,  it  terminated. 

The  compositions  of  the  above  writers, 
compared  with  those  we  are  now  in  the  daily 
habit  of  hearing,  are  cold  aud  dry  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Heavy  introductions,  fugues  wrought 
up  with  infinite  art  and  little  eflect.andantes 
without  variety,  and  jigs  without  gaiety, com¬ 
plete  the  sum  total  of  most  o  thorn.  At  the 
same  time  they  exhibit  a  depth  of  thought 
which  often  makes  up  for  a  want  of  fancy  ; 
and  the  labor  which  has  evidently  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  their  construction  gives  them  a 
grand  and  intellectual  air,  that  seems  to  in¬ 
sure  continual  respect  and  admiration. 

Concerning  the  music  of  what  may  be  cal¬ 
led  the  Middle  School,  little  can  now  be  said: 
for  its  authors  are  gone  to  the  land  “where 
all  things  are  forgotten,”  and  their  works 
have  followed  tht'm.  Of  Sterkcl,  Stamitz 
Vanhall.  and  a  crowd  of  others,  we  read 
much,  but  now  hear  nothing — for  while  they 
were  filling  the  musical  world  with  tlx  fame 
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of  their  compositions,  a  mighty  genius  was 
preparing  himself  in  solitude  and  obscurity 
to  carry  instrumental  harmony  to  a  degree 
of  perlection  never  before  imagined  :  thus  to 
supersede  all  that  had  been  done  before,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Modern  School, 
-of  which  he  was  aftervvaitls  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments. 

There  is  nothing  that  so  much  fills  the 
mind  of  an  artist  with  a  feeling  of  honorable 
emulation,  as  a  contemplation  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  who,  by  extraordinary  genius 
and  efforts,  have  raised  themselves  to  great 
eminence.  He  may  indeed  despair  of  reach¬ 
ing  those  heights  on  which  he  beholds  them 
seated  ;  but  the  very  gaze  will  fire  him,  and 
excite  him  to  exertions  and  attainments, 
which  would  never  be  jnade  without  tliis  bo^, 
ble  stimulus. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,!  intend 
in  this  and  some  following  numbers  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  llaydn,  Mozart,  and 
Heethoven — those  wonderful  luminaries  of 
our  musical  age,  whose  fame  has  eclipsed 
that  of  all  their  contemporaries,  and  render¬ 
ed  them  the  peculiar  objects  of  general  at¬ 
tention. 

llay<ln,  who  was  the  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  time,  muj^t  be  regarded  by 
fiosterity  as  one  of  the  most  creative  genius¬ 
es  tliat  ever  existed.  He  changed,  as  it  were 
the  whole  scene  before  him,  and  what  had 
preyiously  been  gloomy  or  tasteless,  became 
adorned,  by  his  magical  power,  with  every 
charm  that  beauty  and  variety  could  ghve. 

Tiiis  celebrated  man  was  born  in  poverty, 
and  for  a  long  time  had  to  endure  many  of 
its  pnviitions.;  butthiswasa  fortunate  .cir¬ 
cumstance  for  hitn  and  for  our  art.  Being 
unable  to  pay  for  instiuctiori,  he  w'a^  com¬ 
pelled  to  instruct  himself,  and  his  fertile  in¬ 
vention,  fettered  by  powerful  example  or 
authority,  led  him.  to  the  formation  of  a 
style,  in  instrumental  composition,  which  the 
voice  of  Europe  has  pronounced  a  model  of 
excellence. 

has  been  said  “  every  art  is  best  taught 
by  example.”  This  is  true,  and  rt  is  also 
equally  true,  that  the  mechanical  part  of  ev¬ 
ery  art  is  acquired 'in  a  great  degree  by  im¬ 
itation. 

The  style  of  Haydn  was  not  formed  at 
once,  and  there  ean  be  no  doubt,  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  he  was  at  first  an  imitator.' 
Indeed  he  acknowledged  it  himself — ‘‘  who¬ 
ever,  says  he,  understands  me  thoroughly, 
^yilI  perceive  that  I  am  iinder  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Emanuel  Bach  ;  that  I  have  studied 
him  with  care,  and  have  caught  his  style.^’^ 

Tl>e  m'^dcsty  of  Haydn  was  equal  to  his 


surprising  talents,  and,  therefore,  he  may 
have  laid  more  stress  on  bis  obligations  to 
Emanuel  Bach  than  the  truth  required  ;  but 
this,  from  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with, 
the  works  of  the  latter,  I  am  not  able  to  de¬ 
cide., — However,  the  earlier  productions  of 
our  author  bear  evident  marks  of  the  fashion 
of  the  time  in  which  they  w  ere  produced, 
and  1  mention  this  because  it  exalts  his  merit 
by  proving  that  his  subsequent  manner  was 
all  his  own  ;  the  result  of  his  genius,  indus¬ 
try,  and  perseverance. 

Graceful  melody  and  variety  are  the  per¬ 
vading  characteristics  of  Haydn’s  style.  His 
compositions  are  a  perpetual  sung,  and,  con¬ 
fident  of  ids  ow  n  superior  power,  ht  often 
ventures  on  the  task  of  keeping  the  imagin¬ 
ation  on  the  stretch  by  means  which  appear 
quite  familiar — nay,  he  often  presents  his 
bearers  with  common  place  subjects  ;  secure 
of  the  charm  which  he  can  give  to  them  by 
bis  inexhaustible  fancy. 

It  is  in  the  symphony  and  quartett  that 
Haydn’s  superiority  appears  most  distinctly, 
and  to  caci)  he  has  given  an  elevation  and 
characier  wliich  seem  as  though  they  would 
identify  him  with  these  compositions  for  ever. 

The  writers,  whom  1  have  already  named 
as  forming  the  middle  school  of  instrument¬ 
al  music,  when  they  shook  off  the  trammels 
under  which  tlie  earlier  masters  had  labored, 
for  immortality,'  introduced  little  to  supply 
the  want  of  that  nerve  and  vigor  whi  h  the 
latter  frequently  displayed. 

Subjects  occasionally  elegant,but  too  often 
trifling,  and  long  tiresome  passages  played 
by  one  instrument,  while  the  rest  were  mere 
rempHssage,  poorly  compensated  for  the  go¬ 
thic  grandeur,  and  elaborate  contrivance  of 
the  old  school.  On  this  account,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  productions  should  be 
now  scarcely  remembered  ;  while  composi¬ 
tions,  long  anterior  to  them,  are  still  regard¬ 
ed  with  interest,  «nd  often  with  admiration. 
From  the  ponderous  and  heavy  style  of  the 
early  symphonies,  and  from  the  light  unin¬ 
teresting  one  which  succeeded  it,  our  great 
author  formed  a  third,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  inq)roved  wonderfully  on  the  charac¬ 
teristic  excellencies  of  both.  In  him  we  con¬ 
stantly  find  a  scrupulous  regard  to  his  sub¬ 
ject  ;  while  by  not  often  confining  himself  to 
the  laws  of  strict  fugue,  he  avoids  the  mono¬ 
tony  with  which  that  species  of  composition 
is  sometimes  charged.  This  freedom  of 
manner  by  no  means  destroys  the  unity  of 
his  design,  for  every  subject,  or  episode, 
rises  so  naturally  frejn  (he  principal  theme, 
that  it  is  never  lost  to  the  hearer  ;  although, 
satiety  is  avoided  liy  the  infinity  variety 
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which  the  g9niu$  and  skill  of  the  author  en¬ 
able  him  to  bestow  on  it. 

Haydn’s  harmony  is  clear,  not  often  very 
redundant,  but  always  effective.  If  we  coin- 
arc  his  last  symphonies,  with  those  which 
e  wrote  at  an  early  period,  we  shall  observe 
that  a  taste  for  fuller  harmony  seems  to  have 
increased  with  his  years.  This  was  natural 
— for  the  resources  and  effects  of  harmony 
are  inexhaustible,  and  they  often  aid  the 
musician,  even  when  his  fancy  and  invention 
fail.  1  do  not  by  this  remark  mean  to  insin¬ 
uate  that  Haydn’s  fancy  or  invention  had 
failed  when  he  produced  the  symphonies 
•which  were  first  performed  at  Salomon’s 
concert,  for  they  are  justly  ^classed  among 
the  finest  of  his  writings. 

In  modulation,  Haydn  may  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  great  discoverer  5  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  roe  that,  in  this  branch  of  musical 
art  he  has  never  been  equalled.  Again  re¬ 
verting  to  the  schools  which  preceded  him,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  old  instrumental 
authors  were  very  sparing  in  their  use  of 
modulation.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  sensible  of  the  prodigious  ef¬ 
fects  it  may  be  made  to  produce  The  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  middle  school  were  still  more  in¬ 
sipid  in  this  respect.  The  account  given  of 
the  basses  of  certain  compositions,  which 
were  “  DA  DA,  and  sometimes  G,”  though 
partly  jocular,  came  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
we  are  now  apt  to  imagine. 

[This  No.  to  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP 

THE  CREATION; 

As  published  bij  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Fund  Society. 

PART  I. 

Grand  Sinfonia — Descriptive  of  Chaos  (a) 

(a)  The  Creation  commences  with  an  overture 
representing:  Chaos.  The  ear  is  struck  with  a  dull 
and  indefinitt:  noise,  with  inarticulate  sounds,  with 
notes  destitute  of  any  perceptible  melody.  Some 
fragments  of  agreeable  passages  are  next  perceived, 
but  still  imperfectly  formed,  and  always  deprived 
of  cadence. — Bombet. 

It  commences  with  all  the  known  instruments, 
displayed  in  23  distinct  parts.  After  these  are 
amalgamated  in  one  tremendous  note,  a  slight  mo¬ 
tion  is  made  perceptible  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
band,  to  represent  the  rude  masses  of  nature  in  a 
slate  of  chaos.  Amidst  this  turbid  modulation, 
the  basoon  is  the'first  that  makes  an  effort  to  rise, 
and  extricate  itself  from  the  cumbrous  mass.  The 
sort  of  motion  with  which  it  ascends,  commmuni- 
cates  a  like  disposition  to  the  surrounding  materials 
but  which  it  stifled  by  the  falling  of  the  double  bais- 


Rccitative;  (b) — Raphael. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  earth  ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void  ;  (c)  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep. 

Chorus. — Angels 

And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  tiie 


es.  In  this  mingled  confusion,  the  clarionet  strug¬ 
gles  with  more  success,  and  the  ethereal  (lutes  es¬ 
cape  into  air.  A  disposition  vergingloorder  is  seen 
and  felt,  and  every  resolution  would  imitate  ad. 
justment,  but  not  a  concord  ensues  !  Aft*f  the  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  of  the  drums  and  trumpets,  some 
arrangement  is  promised  ;  a  precipitation  follows  of 
the  discordant  sounds,  and  leaves  a  misty  effect. — 
Gardiner. 

Certainly  a  poetic  fancy  may  perceive,  or  think 
to  perceive,  in  the  wild  and  extraordinary  melodies, 
and  effects  ofharmony  and  modulation  of  this  intro¬ 
duction,  some  resemblance  to  Ovid’s  conception  of 
chaotic  disorder.  The  modulations  and  harmonical 
combinations  of  this  piece  are  extremely  learned 
and  curious  ;  and,  even  without  being  aware  of  its 
intention,  few  could  hear  it,  without  being  struck 
by  the  character  of  mysterious  sublimity  which  per¬ 
vades  it. — Graham. 

The  feelings  of  pain  and  dissatisfaction  with 
which  most  persons  listen  to  this  introductory  sym¬ 
phony,  are  the  finest  compliment  to  the  ingenuity 
of  its  author.  His  object  was  to  represent  the  rude¬ 
ness,  the  disorganization,  the  tumult,  which  we  in¬ 
clude  in  the  idea  of  chaos.  He  has  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  avoided  every  thing,  either  in  harmony  or 
melody,  which  could  give  pleasure  or  repose  to  th« 
ear.  He  has  indeed  produced  a  series  of  chords 

itithout  form."'’*  It  is  void  of  regular  cadence, 
void  of  a  single  terminated  niusidal  phrase,  void  of 
melody  or  subject,  and  almost  void  even  of  a  con¬ 
cord  for*  the  ear  to  rest  upon,  till  those  which  pre¬ 
face  the  declaration  of  the  archangel.  Haydn  has 
walked  through  the  darkest  mazes  of  the  most  ab¬ 
struse  modulation,  so  as  to  produce  an  unformed, 
shapeless  piece  of  music  truly  characteristic  of  cha¬ 
os. — Anonymous. 

(b)  Recitative  is  a  species  of  musical  composi¬ 
tion  allied  to  both  speaking  and  singing  ;  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  ecclesiastical  chaunt.  The  performer 
if  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  measure,  but,  like  the 
orator,  gives  scope  to  his  talent  in  elocution. — 
When  the  voice  is  merely  supported  by  a  piano¬ 
forte  or  violoncello,  it  is  styled  unaccompanied  reci¬ 
tative  ;  when  other  instruments  are  introduced,  and 
short  instrumental  interludes  are  inserted,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  particular  passions  or  en¬ 
forcing  particular  sentiments,  it  is  called  accompa¬ 
nied  recitative.  In  the  latter,  the  instruments  are 
guided  by  rythmical  rules,  but  the  singer  is  left  un¬ 
restrained  :  he  is  governed  by  hii  own  taste  and 
judgment  alone. — Anon. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  (hat  in  the  recitative 
of  this  Oratorio,  the  music  descriptive  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  invariably  precedes  the  words,  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  as  is  more  generally  the  method. — 
A  constant  recollection  of  this  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  will  much  assist  the  hearer. — Anon. 

(c)  The  critical  observer  will  remark  the  short 
symphony  which  follows  these  words  as  highly  ex¬ 
pressive  of  uncertainty. — Graham. 
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face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  (d)  Ithe  dreary  wasteful  hail — the  li^ht  and 
Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  (e)  flaky  snow,  (h) 


Recitative. — UAel 

And  God  saw  the  light  tliat  it  was  good. 


Solo,  (i) — Gabriel ;  and  (j)  Chorus  of  Angels, 
The  marvellous  work  beholds  amaz’d,  the 


And  God  divided  the  light  troin  the  dark-  |(r|orious  hierarch  of  heav’n,  and  to  the  ethe- 
iiess.  irial  vaults  resound  the  praise  of  God  anti  of 


Air.— t/n>Z.  . 

Now  vanish  before  the  holy  beams,  the  Recitative.— RoW/oW. 
gloomy  dismal  shades  ot  dark— the  fust  of 

tbrys  appears  .J*  Heavens  be  gathered  together  into  one  place, 

the  place— Affrighted  (  )  e  e  s  spni  s  let  the  dry  land  appear,  and  it  was  so. 
black  m  throng — down  they  sink  in  the  deep  ’  . 

of  the  abyss  to  endless  night.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth  ;  and 

the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 

Despairing,  cursing,  rage  attends  their  ra-  good.^ 

pid  fall — .4  new  created  world  springs  up  at  Air.  (k) _ Raphael. 

God’s  command,  (g)  ^  Rolling  in  foaming  billows,  uplifted  roars 

Recitative. — Raphael.  .  the  boisterous  sea.  Mountains  and  rocks 

And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divid-  emerge— their  tops  into  the  clouds  ascend, 
ed  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firma-  Through  open  plains,  out-stretching  wide, 
ment  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  - - - 

firmament,  and  it  was  so— Outrageous  storms  ^1,^  Perhaps  in  no  one  instance  has  Haydn  shown 
now  dreadfully  arose — the  clouds  are  driven  Jirreater  skill  or  made  a  more  serious  demand  upon 
like  chaff’ before  the  wind — by  heaven’s  fire  the  attention  of  the  auditory,  than  in  the  small  des- 
the  sky  is  inflamed,  and  awful  rolls  the  criptive  symphonies  which  so  richly  embellish  many 

thunder  on  high.  Now  Crom  the  clouds  in  “f 'he  rBcitj,tiv«  in  thU  Oratorio.  The  tempert  .. 

^  ^  ,  .  .  ,  .  mcreasm«  duriiig:  the  whole  of  the  nrst  section  ol 

streams  descend  reviving  showers  of  rain  above,  and  the  mighty  rush  of  violins,  Ihe  blasts 

of  the  wind  instru.ments,  and  appalling  roll  of  the 
(d)  Before  this  fiat  of  the  Creator,  the  musician  kettle  drums,  previous  to  the  words  and  awful 
has  Gradually  diminished  the  chords  ;  the  piano  rolls  the  thunder  on  high,”  and  the  gentle  falling 


i\nd  God  called  the  dry  land  earth  ;  and 
the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called 
he  sea.  And  God  saw  that  it  was  good.^ 

Air.  (k) — Raphael. 

Rolling  in  foaming  billows,  uplifted  roars 
the  boisterous  sea.  Mountains  and  rocks 


still  growing  softer,  as  the  suspended  cadence  ap¬ 
proaches. — Boinbet, 


notes  in  a  piano  tone,  previous  to  ”  reviving  show¬ 
ers  of  rain,”  are,  as  far  as  music  can  im])ress  imag- 


(e)  The  burst  of  the  whole  orchestra,  prepared  on  the  mind,  in  fine  keeping.  7Vemfl7irfo.passag- 

by  the  previous  gradual  fading  of  the  sounds,  actu-  jeson  the  violins,  announce  the  “dreaiy  and  waste- 
ally  produces  upon  us  the  effect  of  a  thousand  torch-  ,^“1  fiail,”  a*  does  the  softly  dropping  of  the  stac- 
es  suddenly  flashing  light  into  a  dark  cavern. —  cato  notes  the  light  and  flaky  snow”. — Anon, 
linmbtt.  (i)  The  son^s  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  especially 

(f)  A  rapid  modulation  from  E  major  toC  minor,  '“h®  coij-phaus,  display,  in  the  nddst  of  the 

introduces  thi.  passage,  which  is  admirably  set,  and-  uncommon  energy  and  beauty. -if omie/. 

ingeniously  supported  by  a  curious  imitative  ac-  ( J)  This  chorus  is  very  beautiful,  simple,  and 
eompaniment.  I  brilliant. — Graham. 

(g)  This  short  Chorus  is  expressive  and  full  of  I  j  This  chorus  is  written  in  what  is  termed  “  plain 

masterly  contrivance.  The  stern  and  gloomy  cha-|l^®^“^*'To*rit  which  is,  that  the  voice  and  inslru- 
raclorofthe  niusic  changes  at  once  into  mildness,  jj keep  even  pace  with  each  other,  without  the 
cheerfulness  and  beauty,  at  the  words  ‘‘A  newi[**'t‘^‘‘^eclion  of  anv  fugue  subject. — A  fugue  is  a 
created  world.”  This  again  gives  place  to  the  rout|f‘^®*^P^'sition  in  wdiich  tlie  subject  or  air  is  given  out 
and  disappearance  of  infernal  spirits,  whose  terrific  jbv  one  voice  or  instrument,  which  is  answered  by 
Interruption  is  once  more  relieved  by  the  delightful  j^be  rest  in  succession,  forming  an  elaborate?  maze 
image  of  “  a  new  created  world,’’  pow'erfully  aid-  !of  uindulation,  highly  honorable  to  him  who  is  able 
ed  by  all  the  charms  of  the  former  melody. — G/a-  (produce  these  master-pieces  of  harmony,  and 

hum,  lyielding  no  siuall  delight  to  the  scientific  auditor. — 

The  faitlTul  angels  describe  in  a  fugued  passage 

the  rage  of  Satan  and  his  accomplices  precipitated]  (k)  Haydn  has  imparled  to  his  airs  for  the  bass  a 
into  an  abyss  of  torments  by  the  hand  of  him  whom!  ^jiaracter  ofgrace,  elegance,  suavity  and  captiva- 
Iheyhate.  Here  Milton  has  a  rival.  Haydn  em-;|^‘^'^^  he  assigns  to  Raphael,  in  theCrea- 

jdoys  profusely  all  that  is  disagreeable  in  the  eri-'  *»  which  renders  lliat  voice  the  most  prominent 

liarinonic  genus  ;  horrible  discords,  strange  modu-l  striking,  as  well  as  the  most  frequent  in  that 

lations  ;  while  the  harshness  of  the  words  fun  her!  Oratorio. — Mus.  Mag.  and  Review. 
encreases  the  horrors  of  this  chorus.  VVe«hudder — i  One  of  the  airs  [the  above]  is  employed  to  repre- 
but  the  music  begins  to  describe  the  beauties  of  thcj  sent  the  effects  of  the  waters,  from  the  mighty,  roar- 
newly  created  earth,  the  celestial  freshness  of  thej  ing  billows  of  the  agitated  sea,  to  the  little  brook 
first  verdure  that  adorned  the  world,  and  our  minds:  v/hich  gently  murmurs  at  the  bottoTi  of  its  valley. — 
lie  at  length  tranquillized.— j5o7n6f/.  i  Bombft. 
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meandering  rivers  flow.  (I)  Softly  purling, |;  the  night,  and  to  give  light  upon  the  earth 
glides  along  through  silent  vales  the  limpid  and  let  them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons 
brook.  and  for  days  and  for  years” — be  made  the 

Rpritativp _ GabrieL  stars  also. 

And  God  said,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  bright  the  sun  arises  now,  and 


grass;  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  th?  fruit  V*  ‘’“y?-* ‘'Wy bndegroom- 

tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  ki.rd,  whose  seed  "  P™'*'!  and  glad  to  run  his  measured 

is  in  itself  upon  the  earth and  it  was  so.  l  i  -u  i- 

^  (p)  With  softer  beams  and  milder  light 

Air.  (m) — Gabriel.  _ _ 

With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear^  de-  ceive  the  new  imd  glorious  Ti^ht  of  the  world  for  the 

lightful  to  the  ravished  sense.  By  flowers  first  time,  slowly  and  magestically  emerging  from 

sweet  and  gay,  enhanced  is  the  charming  cloudy  chambers  of  the  east,  and  at  length 

prf«™  Jhe  .ir 

here  shoots  the  plant  of  health.  By  loads  of  Perhaps  there  is  nothin?  in  nature,  which  i^  ct- 


sight.-Here  fragrant  herbs  perfume  the  air 

here  shoots  the  plant  of  health.  By  loads  of  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  which  is  ca- 
fruit  th’  expanded  boughs  are  press’d— -to  pable  of  being  so  well  represented  by  sound,  as 
shady  arbors  bend  the  tufty  groves — thie*  light.  The  arvtwer  of  the  blind  maa,  who,  on  being 
mountain’s  brow  is  crown’d  with  lofty  wood,  asked  ^hat  idea  he  had  of  scarlet,  replied  that  it 

was  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  less  absurd  than 
Recitative. —  Uriel.  may  at  first  be  apprehended.  It  should  be  observed 

And  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  the  that  the  character  of  different  instruments  depends 
third  day— praising  God  and  saying,  merely  on  the  acutcifcss  or  gravity  of  their  tone 

r  o  JO?  jjyj  degree  offorce  with  which  sounds 

(n)  Chorus  of  Angels.  are  produced  by  them.  If,  as  Sit  Isaac  Newton 

Awake  the  harp,  the  lyre  awake,  supposed,  the  impulse  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye 

III  shouts  ofiov  your  »\iice  .  raise,  piodoced  by  colors,  i.  similat  in  kind  or  degree  to 

I  ♦  :  u  *  ■'  ‘ou  •  t  1.  f  1  that  produced  upon  the  ear  by  sounds,  the  itnpres- 

ln.trtumph  sing  the  mighty  Lord—  j^e  sensorinm  or  seat  of  sensation  in  the 

Pur  he  the  heav  n  and  earth  hath  cloth  d  brain,  will  probably  be  the  same,  or  so  nearly  so 

in  stately  dress.  that  the  ideas  of  the  respective  external  objects 

,,  ‘A  a*  /  \  TT  ‘  I  will  be  associated  in-the  mind.  According  to  this 

Recitative.  (oj-—t/ric/.  ,  ,  theory,  the  different  musical  instruments  may  be 


And  God  ^aid,  Let  there  he  lights  in  the  characterized  by  correspondiitg  colours,  so  as  to  b# 
firmament  of  Heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  classed  in  the  following  manner : 

_ Wind  InsirumtnU. 


(l)  At  these  words,  “  Softly  purling,”  l:c.  there 
is  a  soothing  kind  of  pastoral  serenity  expressed  in 
the  accompaniments^  which  are  much  enriched  by 
the  suctaioed  notes,  and  simple  and  harmonious  pro¬ 
gressions  of  the  horns. — Graham, 

(m)  This  charming  air,  introduced  by  the  unac¬ 
companied  Recitative,  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy 
ef  its  great  author.  The  air  throughout  is  graceful 
and  oiiginal,  and  sustained  by  delicate  and  judici¬ 
ous  accompaniments. — Graham. 

This  air  Haydn  had  to  recast  three  times. — Bom- 
bet. 

(n)  This  chorus  commences  with  a  simple  but 
brilliant  thema.  At  the  words  ”  For  he  the  heaven  j 
and  earth,”  thebaos  voices  give  out  a  marked  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  other  voices  in  fugue, 
and  followed  out  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  the  Oratorio^  and 
indeed  in  every  full  composilion  by  Haydn,  the 


Trombont 

Trumpet 

•Cla^iunette 

Oboe 

llastooQ  alto  - 
Flute 
Di'ipason 
Double  Diapason 
Horn 


Deep  red. 
Scarlet. 
Oiauge. 
Yellow. 

Deep  Yellow. 
Sky  Blue. 

Det  per  Blue. 
Purple. 

Violet. 


Stringed  Inslruments. 

Violin  -  -  -  .  Pink. 

Viola  -  -  -  -  Rose. 

V’ioloncello  -  -  -  Red. 

Double  Bass  -  •  - Deep  Crimson  Red. 

The  sinfonia  in  the  Creation,  which  represents 
.the  rising  of  the  stMi,  i«  an  exemplification  of  this 
•  theory.  In  the  commencement  of  this  piece,  our 
jattcution  is  attracted  by  a  soft  streaming  note  from 
the  violins,  which  is  scarcely  discernible,  till  the 
rays  of  sound,  whidi  issue  from  the  second  violin, 

'div€rge  into  the  chord  of  the  second,  to  which  is 


knowledge  and  judgment  of  that  truly  great  com-  srco.u.,  wmti. 

poser  in  Orchestra  effect  and  polyi>homc  combiu^i-  color  a. 

tioo,  is  conspicuous.-Gra/tam.  violoncellos  steal  in  with  expanding 


Perhaps  it  may  iiot  be  saying  too  much,  to  .pro¬ 
nounce  this  chorus,  as  to  the  richness  of  ite  com¬ 
position  and  grandeur  of  effect,  to  be  the  finest  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Handel, — Anon,  \ 

(o)  The  introductory  symphony  of  this  recitative 
ojieiis  {andante  pianissimo)  with  the  flute  and  first 
violin  ;  and  in  the  crescendo^  during  which  the  oth¬ 
er  instruments  gradually  enter  an«I  rise  to  fortissimo 
the  hearer’s  iniagiaatioo  may  be  permitted  to  con-t 

e 


harmony. 

At  the  fifth  bar,  the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their 
yellow  lustre,  while  the  flute  silvers  the  mounting 
:  rays  of  the  violin.  As ‘the  notes  continue  ascend- 
jing  to  the  highest  point  of  brightness,  the  orange, 
the  scarlet  and  the  purple,  unite  in  the  increasing 
!  splendor;  and  the  glorious  orb  at  length  appears 
j  refulgent  with  all  the  brightest  beams  of  harmony. 
I — Gardiner. 

\  (p)  The  music  given  to  the  passage  “  with  softci 
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Steals  on  the  silver  moon  thro’  silent  night. 

A  numerous  host  of  golden  stars  fill  all 
the  space  immense  of  azure  sky  5  and  the 
sons  of  God  announced  the  fourth  day  ;  in 
songs  divine  proclaiming  thus  his  power  : 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

(q)  The  heav’ns  are  telling  the  glory  ot 
God — the  wonders  of  his  works  displays  the  | 

I 

firmament.  j 

Trio. — ^'Fhe  day  that  is  coming  speaks  the 
day  ;  --(r)  the  night  that  is  gone  the  follow- 
ing  night. 

Chorus. — The  heavens  are  tellings  &c. 

Xrio. _ Through  all  the  lands  resounds  the 

word,  never  unperceived,  ever  understood. 

Chorus. — The  heav’ns  are  telling,  &c. 

beams  and  milder  light  steals  on  the  silver  moon,” 
is  beautifully  expressive  of  the  gentle  and  tranquil 
appearance  of  that  planet. — Graham. 

(q)  The  nearest  approach  to  HandePs  sublimity 
in  the  works  of  any  subsequent  cemposer,  may  be 
discovered  in  The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory 
of  God,”  by  the  immortal  Haydn  ^  a  chorus  which 
may  fairly  dispute  the  palm  with  almost  any  com¬ 
position  that  has  ever  yet  been  produced. — Burgh. 

(r)  “  The  night  that  is  gone,”  is  a  passage  set 
-with  much  solemn  effect,  and  well  contrasted  with 
the  general  air  of  cheerfulness  which  pervades  this 
chorus,  which  towards  the  close  rises  rapidly  to  a 
climax  of  astonishing  power  and  grandeur.  Here, 
indeed,  every  thing  conspires  to  tell  the  glory  of 
God,”  in  a  language  of  sublimity,  which  shakes 
the  frame  and  makes  the  very  soul  tremble. — Gra¬ 
ham, 

A  charming  harmonic  artifice  is  observable  tow- 
ards  the  dost*  of  this  chorus.  When  arrived  at  the 
cadence,  or  seemingly  concluding  strain,  Haydn 
does  not  arrest  the  orchestra,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  his  symphonies,  but  ialls  into  modulations 
ascending  by  semitones.  The  transitions  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  sonorous  chords,  which  seem  at  every  bar 
to  announce  the  conclusion,  so  much  desired  by  the 
ear,  but  which  is  always  delayed  by  some  uiiex 
pected  modulation.  Our  astonishment  increases 
with  our  impatience :  and  when  the  final  cadence 
at  length  arrives,  it  is  saluted  wUk  a  general  burst 
of  applause. — Bombet, 

No  one  understood  contrast  better  than  Haydn — 
the  previous  seemingly  tedious  continnation  of  dis¬ 
cordant  pa:<8ages,  with  an  almost  out  of  tune  ef¬ 
fect,  renders  the  concluding  concords  peculiarly 
brilliant  and  effective. — %Anon. 

LND  OF  PART  f. 

(to  be  continued.) 


praise  of  the  great  creator  of  all  things  ;  and 
when  otherwise  employed  is  greatly  profan> 
ed  and  abused. 

“  Many  and  wonderful  are  the  productions 
of  thra  inexhaustible  fountain,  whose  beaut j 
and  excellence  is  greatly  illustrated  by  the 
smallness  of  the  spring;  which  having  fur¬ 
nished  the  ingenious  with  such  a  grand  and 
pleasing  variety,  is  still  as  full  as  ever,  and 
its  depth  unfathomable  ;  yet,  however  great 
and  mysterious  this  art  may  be,  so  much  of 
it  as  issufiicient  for  our  delight  and  amuse¬ 
ment  is  more  easily  attained  than  many  peo¬ 
ple  imagine  ;  and  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  every  one  who  has  any  ear  for  musie, 
(which  some  few  have  not)  and  have  heard 
it#ightly  performed,  would  be  glad  to  learn 
it,  if  they  knew  where  or  how.  1  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  young  people,  either  by 
reading  obscure  authors  or  by  hearing  people 
talk  of  music  in  a  dark  and  round-u-bout 
way,  have  been  kept  from  learning  the  de¬ 
lightful  art  of  singing,  under  a  false  notion 
that  it  was  too  hard  for  them. 

Psalmody,  or  the  singing  of  psalms,  &c- 
if  performed  with  due  reverence,  is  most 
certainly  one  of  the  grandest  employments 
that  a  Christian  can  be  found  in,  as  it  not 
I  only  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  noble  wor¬ 
ship  of  Heaven,  but  conveys  to  u«  the  strong¬ 
est  ide^s  that  we  can  have  of  the  employment 
of  Angels  and  glorified  Saints.  I  think  this 
is  abundantly  evident  from  Scripture,  espec¬ 
ially  the  Revelations,  which  abounds  with 
heavenly  anthems,  where  we  are  told,  that 
the  Angels  and  the  Archangels  join  in  sing¬ 
ing  Hallelujahs,  ^c.  to  Him  that  sits  on  the 
throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. — 
And  shall  we  he  shamefully  silent?  Should 
we  not  join  the  Chorus,  as  we  term  it,  or 
rather  imitate  their  strains,  by  joining  to 
sing  the  praises  of  Almighty  God,*forhis  won¬ 
derful  works  of  creation  and  providence,  buty 
abavc  all,  for  the  great  work  of  Redemption, 
which  far  exceeds  our  highest  praise,  as  Dr. 
jAVatts  beautifully  expresses  it  in  the  second 
I  verseof  his  Paraphra'sC  on  the  150th  Psalm : 

I  “  Let  all  your  sacred  passions  move. 

While  you  rehearse  his  deeds; 

But  the  great  work  of  saving  love 
Your  highest  praise  exceeds.” 


FOR  THE  EVTERPEIAD.  I 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  12. 

“  Divine  Musicy  says  Dr.  A.  Will  fa  ms, 
in  tlie  preface  to  the  Universal  Psalmist^  pub¬ 
lished  at  London  in  1763,  **  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  noble  of  all  arts,  being  more  imme¬ 
diately  appointed  to  set  forth  the  glory  and 


••  The  same  author  has  another  verse  verv 
pertinent  to  this  in  one  of  his  Hymns  : 

“  Let  mortals  ne’er  refuse  to  take 
Th’  Hosanna  on  their  tongues. 

Of 

Lest  rocks  and  stones  should  rise  and  break 
Their  silence  into  songs.” 

‘‘-We  are  told  that  eternity  will  be  too^ 
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short  for  this  delightful  work ;  surely  then 
it  is  time  to  begin  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
sufficiently  praise  him  here  below,  yet  we 
should  improve  the  talents  we  have,  by  en 
deavoring  to  set  forth  his  praise  in  one 
glorious  Trio  of  heart,  lip,  and  life;  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased. 

‘‘  How  far  the  use  of  music  is  abused,  is 
not  so  much  my  present  business  to  shew, 
but  rather  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  a 
further  spread  of  it.  And  here  I  would  only 
mention  one  thing,  than  which,  perhaps, 
nothing  has  given  more  cause  for  the  abuse 
of  Music;  1  mean,  tlie  shameful  neglect  of 
it  in  our  churches,  insomuch,  thai  if  it  was 
not  for  a  few  young  people  associated  togeth¬ 
er,  there  would  in  many  of  our  churches  be 
very  little,  and  in  some  no  singing  at  all. 

“■  Some  exclaim  nuicb  against  a  regular 
method  of  singing  in  time  of  Divine  service: 
but  nevertheless,  f  think  those  little  country 
societies,  the  design  of  which  is  to  promote 
it,  are  very  justifiable,  fur  the  reason  just 
mentioned  ;  and  is  is  certain,  that  if  the  con¬ 
gregation  would  lake  the  trouble  to  learn  as 
they  ih>,  they  might  sing  wilii  great  pleasure 
and  delight.*’  ! 

The  worthy  Doctor,  in  proposing  methods 
of  improving  tlie  arts  of  singing,  says,  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  taught  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part,  (according  to  tlielr  capacities,) 
as  well  as  the  active  or  mechanical  part, 
which,  wlien  they  were  established  in,  they 
would  no  more  for;:et,  than  tlie  reading  of 
their  books,  Lc  ”  TiCt  it  he  promoted  by 
the  heads  of  all  worsliiping  assemblies  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  abilit-ies,  by  giving  books  to  such 
as  cannot  aftord  to  purchase,  and  otherwise 
encouraging  them 


jand  Sacchini  may  charm  the  car  and  soothe 
the  mind,  but  can  never  produce  that  raptu- 
jrous  sensation,  that  fervour  and  spring  of 
jthe  soul,  which  animate  us  when  we  listen 
ito  the  divine  strains  of  David,  harmonized 
by  Purcell,  Handel,  Marcello,  Crofts,  ^c. — 
|That  anyone  may  bft, convinced  of  the  supe- 
jriority  of  sacred  music  in  raising  the  aftect- 
lions,  let  him  attend  to  the  anthem  of  Purcell’s 

Pe  merciful  unto  me,  O  God,”  or  indeed  to 
^almost  anv  of  his  music.  The  common 

I  ^ 

psalm  tunes  used  in  our  parish  churches  may 
jnot,  by  many,  be  tliought  capable  of  produc- 
jing  these  efl’ects  ;  for,  as  all  the  congregation 
join,  or  ought  to  join  in  them,  simple  and 
;easy  melodies  can  only  be  used  in  such 
places;  but  their  construction,  though  sim¬ 
ple,  is  elegant  and  dignified,  and  when  pro¬ 
perly  performed  by  a  large  congregation, 
and  judiciously  accompanied  on  tne  Organ, 
their  efiecl  is,  perhaps,  as  great  in  exciting 
sublime  emotions,  as  we  experience  from  an¬ 
thems,  choruses,  and  more  elaborate  music. 

The  truth  of  this  may  be  evinced  by  the 
grand  eftect  offiveorsix  thousand  children 
singing  in  unison,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church  of  the  different  charity 
schools.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  eminent  men,  that  the  common 
■  melodies  used  in  paris’n  churches  are  well 
jcalculated  to  answer  every  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  It  is  only  to  the  wretch¬ 
ed  manner  in  which  they  are  too  frequeutly 
sung  that  we  must  attribute  their  want  of  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  correctness  of  these  observations. and 
the  utility,  nay  the  necessity  of  good  sim¬ 
ple  and  dignified  music,  for  our  psalm  tunes. 


to  learn;  which  by  clius-||will  be  more  apparent  if  we  consider  (or  a 
ing  proper  clerks  [choristeisj  to  lead  ihis-imomcnt  the  duties  ofthe  singers  in  a  congre- 
important  part  of  divine  worshif),  wouldiliiation.  It  never  could  have  l>een  intended, 
doubtless  render  it  both  easy  and  pleasantn[as  might  he  erroneously  inferred  from  the 
to  every  lover  of  devotion,  and  more  accept-jlgeneral  practice  in  most  of  the  churches  in 
able  to  God.  It  might  also  draw  many  young||oiir  own  country]  that  the  choir  of  singers 


people  to  attend  the  church,  who  are  miser¬ 
able  on  the  Sunday,  knowing  not  how  to 
spend  tlicir  time.  Such  pers(n;s,  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  j>ools  of  Divine  Institution,  are  more 
likely  to  be  caught  in  the  (josptl  net;  how 
pleasing  the  thought !  but  how  much  more 
so  would  these  practises  really  be  to  every 
S(»ber  Christian  ! — 't\)  see  lull  rhuiches  and 


alone  should  perform  this  part  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice.  Their  province  originally  was,  with¬ 
out  a  question,  to  lead  the  congregation, 
while  they  were  standing  as  in  time  o(  prayer 
who  were  not  to  be  debarred  from  joining  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  tlie  other  parts  of  puh- 
llc  worship;  and  however  “  many  and  far  he- 
tweon”  they  should  sing  with  propriety,  that 


thin  plav-houses — singing  societies  inste.id j, is,  liiey  should  sing  with  feeling  expression, 
of  riotous  clubs  and  thifiking  htuits,  litiio  want  of  which  is  ver}^  sensibly  felt  and  is 


••  We  must  not,”  savs  Dr.  Kd  ward  grand  delect  in  our  public  psalmody  ;  be 

ler,  in  th.e  preface  to  his  “  l^aluis  (d’  ])a-j[inju>t  rime  and  tune;  and  in  the  language  of 

. ;ifi.>biration,  the  singei’S  should  sing with  the 


published  in  jiulge  ol  the  full 

ert’ect  ofmusic  from  fi'4*(jut*nlir>g  tlie  opera  or 
the  theatre  'I’he  Iviic  of  MeUt-fa'-ic 


l^pirit,and  with  the  understanding  also,”  and 
aiiaking  melody  in  their  hearts  unt©  the  Lord. 
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which  means  they  would  probably  prove 
happy  instruments  in  exciting  and  gratifying 
a  retined  relish  of  classical  psalmody,  and  in 
warming  and  purifying  the  devotions  of  such 
as  engage  in  the  worship  of  the  Divine  Being. 

44  Methinks,”  says  the  pious  Baxter,  “Me- 
thinks  when  we  are  singing  the  praises  of 
God,  in  great  assemblies,  with  joyful  and  fer¬ 
vent  spirits,  I  have  the  highest  foretaste  of 
Heaven  upon  earth,  and  could  almost  wish 
that  our  voices  were  loud  enongh  to  reach 
through  all  the  world,  and  to  heaven  itself. — 
Nor  could  I  ever  be  offended  by  the  sober 
and  seasonable  use  of  instrumental  music,  lo^ 
help  to  tune  my  soul  in  so  holy  A  work,  in 
which  no  true  assistance  is  to  be  despised. — 
Nothing  comforts  me  more  in  my  greatest 
sufferings,  nor  seems  more  fit  for  me,  while  1 
wait  for  death  than  singing  psalms  to  God,  nor 
is  there  any  exercise  in  which  1  had  rather 
end  my  life.” 

MELPOMENE. 


From  the  London  Literary  Journal  for  September. 

REPORT  OF  MUSIC. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
musical  circles  is  the  probability  attending 
the  establishment  of  the  Ro^al  Academy  of 
Music.  It  is  prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour 
that  projectors  usually  feel  for  a  new  under¬ 
taking  ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  difficultiesj 
in  the  detail,  which  though  probribly  foreseen 
will  oppose  more  impediments  to  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Institution  than  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved,  These  lie  principally  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  just  fears  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  entertain, lestthe  country 
should  be  overrun  with  musicians  to  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  their  sources  of  income.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  not  less  than  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  will  be  wanted 
for  all  the  cxpences  incident  to  the  design. — 
At  present  the  subscriptions  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  five  thousand  pounds.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  is  fixed  at  eighty,  and  should 
they  all  pay  even  the  highest  rate  of  admis¬ 
sion,  not  more  than  about  nine  hundred  per 
annum  will  be  yielded.  It  is  scarcely  ‘  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  that  any  such  sum  as  is  stated 
to  be  necessary  can  be  drawm  from  the  public 
by  donations,  subscriptions,  and  concerts  ;  and 
consequently  the  only  means  of  addition  seem 
to  lie  in  extending  the  number  of  extra  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  education  will  involve  no  oth¬ 
er  expenditure  than  the  provision  of 
instruments  and  masters.  Vv^hile,  therefore, 
the  desire  to  augment  the  fands  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  facility  of  ob¬ 


taining  the  best  masters,  and  the  most  com¬ 
plete  course  of  practice  on  the  other,  hold 
ont  such  consiuefable  temptations  to  increase 
indefinitely  the  number  of  these  extra  stu¬ 
dents  as  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  method 
of  guarding  against  pecuniary  contingencies, 
there  may  be  reason  enough  for  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  certainly  prevail  amongst  all 
below  the  very  first  class  of  professors. 

Our  ambassador  to  Florence,  the  president 
of  the  sub  committee,  has  delayed  for  the  last 
three  weeks  to  embark  on  his  mission,  to 
give  his  attention,  it  is  said,  to  the  further 
organization  of  the  institution,  in  which  it  is 
also  repotted  and  we  believe  correctly,  that 
Mr.  Bochsa  is  his  grand  assistant.  The  com¬ 
mittee  meet  almost  daily,  and  they  have  di¬ 
vided  the  course  of  education  into  classes,and 
issued  a  circular  requesting  the  professional 
assistance  of  the  following  celebrated  musi¬ 
cians  according  to  the  order  stated. 

Organ  and  Piano  forte. — Mr.  Clementi, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Greatorex,  Mr.  Horsley, 
Mr.  Potter,  Sir  George  Smart. 

English  and  Italian  Singing. — Mr.  Braham, 
Mr.  Crivelli,  Mr.  Knyvett,  Mr.  Liverati,  Mr. 
Vaughan, 

Harmony  and  Composition.— Attwood, 
Mr.  Bishop,  Mr.  Ccscia,  Mr.  Kramer,  Doctor 
Crotch,  Mr.  Shield. 

Corded  Instruments. — Mr.  F.  Cramer,  Mr. 
Dragonetti,  Mr.  Lindley,  Mr.  Loder,  Mr.  Mo¬ 
ri,  Mr.  H.  Smart,  Mr.  Spagnoletti,  Mr.  Watts. 

Wind  Instruments. — Mr.  Ashe^  Mr.  Gries- 
bach,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Puzzi,  Mr.  Wilman. 

The  invitation  appears  to  have  been  not 
very  warmly  received.  In  the  first  class, 
Mr.  Clementi.  as  was  to  be  expected,  from 
his  age,  eminence,  and  engagements,  has  de¬ 
clined  giving  his  assistance.  Mr.  Cramer  has 
it  is  said,  named  tw  o  hundred  a  year  as  the 
consideration  for  his  services.  Mr.  Horsley 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  assist  in  any 
object  that  has  in  view  the  eventual  interests 
of  the  art  itself,  and  of  those  engaged  in  it ; 
and  Sir  George  Smart  has  signified  his  wish 
to  be  allow'ed  to  decline  any  personal  share 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  tendering  hoiv- 
ever  a  donation  of  fifty  guineas. 

Dr.  Crotch  has  been  chosen  principal,  and 
a  salary  of  £500  a  year  assigned  him.  Mr. 
Latour  has  also  consented  to  teach  the  piano¬ 
forte  ;  but,  it  is  understood,  has  declined  to 
attend  any  committee. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  DOG. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
a  dog  went  daily  to  the  parade  before  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  placed  himself  be* 
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tween  the  legs  of  the  musicians,  marcliedjj 
with  them,  halted  with  them,  and,  after  the  ' 
parade,  disappeared  until  tlie  next  morning,  i 
when  he  resumed  his  occupation.  The  con¬ 
stant  recurrence  of  this  dog,  and  the  plejisure 
which  he  seemed  to  take  in  the  music,  made 
him  a  favorite  with  the  band,  who  nicknamed 
him  Parade.  One  gave  him  food  to-day,  an¬ 
other  to-morrow  ;  and  he  undei*stood  by  a 
slight  signal,  and  a  word  or  two,  whom  he 
was  to  follow  for  his  dinner  :  after  which, 
faithful  to  his  independence,  tlie  dog  always 
withdrew,  in  spite  of  any  caresses  or  threats. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  the  Opcra^  sometimes 
to  the  Comedie  Italienne^  and  sometimes  tot 
the  Theatre  Feydeau;  in  each  of  which| 
houses  he  found  his  w  ay  to  the  orchestra,  and 
would  lie  down  silently  in  one  corner  of  it 
until  the  performance  was  over.  “  I  know 
not,  says  the  author,  whether  this  dog  be 
now  alive  ;  but  I  know  many  musicians  to 
whom  his  name,  his  figure,  and  the  singula¬ 
rity  of  his  habits  are  perfectly  familiar.'*’ 

.1  Dissertation  on  J\fusical  Taste 

BV  THOMAS  HASTI.XGS. 

(C0NTI.%UED,) 

OF  EXPRESSION. 

A  style  may  possess  all  the  properties  we 
have  yet  considered,  and  still  be  destitute  of| 
that  which  should  have  constituted  its  high-| 
est  excellence.  The  body  may  be  well  form-j 
ed,  perfect  and  beautiful  in  its  organization  ;! 
it  mav  be  adorned  with  a  greater  or  less  de-* 
gree  of  ornament  ;  and  yet  be  destitute  of 
life  and  animation.  A  shapeless  mass  may’ 
be  so  wrought  by  the  sculptor,  as  to  rescm-l 
ble  a  human  form ;  but  \vc  ask  something  be-; 
sides  the  nice  proportions  of  symmetry,  from’ 
even  a  countenance  of  marble. 

The  historic  painter,  too,  may ,  select  an 
excellent  subject,  and  furnish  his  canvass! 
with  well-formed  and  well-dressed  person- 1 
ages  ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  rise  above  the  me-! 
rit  of  an  ordinary  landscape  painter,  he  niusti 
‘also  give  to  these  personages  an  appropriate 
distinctness  and  diversity  of  character.  Their 
countenances  must  be  true  to  nature — such 
as  the  physiognomist  might  study  and  dwell 
upon  with  pleasure.  Their  passions,  their 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  their  capacities, 
their  genius,  their  particular  habits  of  mind, 
should  be  faithfully  delineated.  It  is  these 
that  give  interest  to  the  personages,  and  en¬ 
dow  them  with  the  appearance  of  real  life  ; 
and  these  constitute  the  chief  excellence  of 
the  artist. 

Nor  is  expression  less  necessary  to  the; 
accomplished  vocalist,  than  to  the  "sculptor,! 
or  historic. painter.  Correct  vocal  execution 


is,  indeed,  indispensable  ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  sufiicient  to  constitute  good  singing. — 
A  mere  distinct  enunciation  of  the  words, 
whether  in  singing  or  speaking,  is  not  always 
sulheient  to  convey  the  precise  meaning  in- 
I tended;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  something 
more  than  this  is  necessary  to  an  art  that  aims 
at  persuasion,  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
sensibilities  of  our  nature. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  this  utterance  is 
clothed  with  agreeable  melody  and  harmony. 
These  may  divert  and  amuse  us  ;  but  unless 
they  are  somewhat  appropriate,  or  charac- 
iteristic,  as  well  as  amusing,  they  can  do  no 
I  more  towards  exciting  the  required  emotions 
than  a  beautiful  regularity  of  features  can  to¬ 
wards  giving  life  and  animation  to  a  dead 
portrait.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  a 
I  performance  which  violates  no  definite  prin- 
iciples  of  execution,  so  often  fails  in  produc- 
jing  the  required  effect.  For  how  is  the  vo¬ 
calist  to  persuade  his  auditors,  when  they 
evidently  perceive  that  he  himself  is  desti¬ 
tute  of  emotion  ?  It'can  avail  little  that  he 
is  endeavoring  to  gratify  them  with  the  mere 
abstract  charms  ot  music  :  for  in  proportion 
las  they  perceive  his  increasing  exertions  to- 
I  wards  this  eflect,  will  they  be  liable  to  con- 
j elude  that  his  subject  has  little  else  than  fur- 
inished  him  with  an  occasion  and  excuse  lor 
jsinging- 

1  And  supposing  that  in  addition  to  this,  the 
'performer  betrays  a  strong  disposition  to  cx- 
;hibit  his  own  talents  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
his  auditors  will  then  be  furnished  with  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  the  mere  neglect  ot  senti¬ 
ment.  There  is  something  in  the  charm  ot 
musical  sounds,  it  is  true,  that  will  induce 
I  us  at  times  to  overlook  nmeh  vanity  and  at- 
ifectation  in  a  celebrated  performer  ;  espcci- 
Jally  where  the  exhibition  of  talent  is  his 
I  avowed  object  ;  but  wherever  these  become 
;so  conspicuous  as  necessarily  to  excite  our 
'observation,  we  think  no  more  of  sentiment  : 
[sensibility  gives  place  to*  disgust.  We  are 
jnot  saying  that  the  exercise  of  uncommon  ta- 
I  lent  is  undesirable  :  on  the  contrar}'^,  it  may 
! carry  with  it  an  infiucnce  that  is  irresistible  ; 
land  it  may  even  give  interest  to  subjects  that 
[would  otherwise  have  apj)eared  trivial.-- 
I'rhere  is  such  a  thing  also  as  a  modest  dis- 
Iplay  ol‘ talent,  that  seems  suitable  on  proper 
occasions  :  and  hence  our  best  composers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  occa¬ 
sional  airs  for  this  purpose,  in  most  of  their 
dramatic  productions.  Still  we  hazard  no¬ 
thing  in  saying  that  in  proportion  as  this  dis¬ 
play  is  felt  to  bo  the  prominent  object  ot  the 
performer,  he  will  necessarily  divert  oiir  at¬ 
tention  from  the  particular  nature  or  inipor- 


tnnce  of  his  subject.  INothin^  is  more  com-i 
moil  than  to  witness,  in  a  first  rate  singer,  orj 
disciplined  choir,  who  commence  a  celehrat-j 
ed  piece  with  the  highest  anticipations  cf| 
success,  an  entire  disappointment  as  to  its  ef-| 
feet  upon  their  auditors.  But  while  labour¬ 
ing  for  the  skilful  performance  of  the  piece,' 
to  the  disregard  of  sentiment,  they  might 
easily  have  foreseen  that  their  auditors,  be¬ 
ing  sympathetic  beings,  would  naturally  par-; 
ticipate  in  their  labour ;  or  at  best,  would' 
content  themselves  with  speculating  on  thcj 
character  of  the  composition  or  the  skill  of! 
the  executants.  j 

(to  be  contlvued.) 

MUSICAL  DISCOVERY. 

The  German  Journals  annouce  a  brilliant|| 


JMOiNTIILY  1V1ISCELLA.NY. 

ORGANS  AifD  ORGANISTS. 

Let  us  sinj;  to  the  praise  and  j^lury  of  God,” 

Church  music  is  either  instrumeutal,  vocal,  or 
mixed.  Music  purely  instrumental,  does  not  com¬ 
port  with  the  regulations  of  congregations  ;  Church 
Music  has  or  ought  to  have  this  proud  distinction 
above  all  others,  it  is  destined  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God  it  is  calculated  to  awaken  all  the 
best  energies  of  the  soul,  and  to  etherialize  the  gros¬ 
ser  portions  of  our  nature — to  inspire  that  holy  and 
jehastened  enthusiasm  in  which  genius  delights  to 


musical  discovery.  A  citizen  of  Courtland, 
of  the  name  of  llasscn,  lurs  invented  an  in¬ 
strument  which  he  calls  Olyinpicon,and  which 
to  a  rare  beauty,  joins  the'advantnges  of  com¬ 
passing  all  the  tones  of  the  violin,  bass,  vio¬ 
loncello,  and  the  high  conntre  (Hautre  coun- 
tre).  All  who  play  the  piano  can  perform 
on  the  Olympicon,  and  with  it  a  single  per¬ 
son  can  execute  a  concert. . 


THE  CRUCIFIXIOIY. 

A  new  Oratorio  entitled  The  Crucifixion^''' 
has  just  come  out  in  England,  and  was  pe<-- 
furmed  with  great  applause,  at  the  musical 
Festival  offleretbrd.  It  is  from  the  classic 
pen  ^’Doctor  Clarke  Whitfield. 

MUSIC. 

An  advertisement  in  a  Baltimore  paper  an-j 
nounces  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  Michael* 
ivlen,  from  Amsterdam,  with  tzventyfive  Bul-\ 
finches^  who  sing,  when  required,  several* 
tunes,  songs,  marches,  and  waltzes.  | 


ANECDOTE. 

A  country  woman  being  at  vespers,  and  the 
curate  singing  very  badly,,  wept  aloud  every; 
time  she  heard  him  sing.  The  curate  per-' 
cei\'ing  this,  called  her  to  him  and  inquired; 
tiie  cause  of  her  griel~‘*  Alas  !  sir”  answer-! 
ed  slie,  I  had  au  ass  who  was  the  best  beast 
in  the  world,  but  unfortunately  be  was  de¬ 
voured  by  a  wolf.  As  1  loved  him  tenderly, 
1  never  hear  you  sing  but  1  think  of  my  poor 
beast ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  like  as  his  voice 
and  yours.” 


A  new  musical  work  it  is  said  will  shortly, 
be  issued  from  a  Lithographic  press,  cstab-; 
lisbed  in  Washington. 


revel — to  rouse  the  fine  phrenzy”  of  the  mind, 
and  to  elicit  the  noblest  productions  of  refined  intel¬ 
lect  !  In  what  way  are  we  to  account  for  an  in¬ 
difference  which  in  many  instances  exists  among 
(he  clerical  part  of  the  community  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  object  of  preaching  is 
to  point  out  the  way  in  which  the  Deity  is  to  be 
worshipped  ;  if  it  be  true  that  singing  his  praises 
constitutes  a  veiy  essential  part  of  that  worship  ; 
and  if  it  be  true,  that  “  God  is  a  Spirit,”  and  that 
“  they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,”  surely  it  would  not  be  a  great  dere¬ 
liction  from  the  line  of  a  minister’s  duty  were  he 
occasionally  to  admonish  his  hearers  to  “  sing  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also,’*  and  to 
inform  them,  in  as  polite  a  manner  as  he  pleases, 
that  otherwise  they  “sing  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of*’  any  body  but  their  maker. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  further  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  music,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
wish  to  bestow  a  portion  of  our  columns  upon  that 
noble  instrum€nt,the  Organ,  which  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  majestic,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  noble  niusical  instrument  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  ever  devised.  An  organ  is,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
“ervice  of  the  Sanctuary.  Whether  it  has  reached 
its  highest  point  of  perfection  or  not,  time  will  show; 
it,  however,  seems  still  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment.  A  good  Church  Organ,  is  usually  divided 
into. three  parts,  or  distinct  sound  boards  or  wind 
chests,  the  great  organ,  the  choir  organ,  and  the 
swell,  which  last  is  of  inferior  compass  or  extent, 
but  of  superior  power  of  expression  to  the  other 
two.  The  great  organ  is  of  course  the  largest  and 
loudest,  and  should  be  the  best  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  ;  the  choir  organ,  as  its  name  implies,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
singers,  and  is  therefore  but  small,  and  is  voiced 
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verj  soft.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  li^htand  shade! 
of  music.  The  swell,  or  gradual  increase  of  sound, 
is  produced  by  opening  the  door  of  the  box,  in 
which  this  part  of  the  organ  is  enclosed.  For  this 
purpose,  a  pedal  is  provided,  having  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  tlie  sliding  door,  and  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  moved  up  or  down  with  one  foot.  There 
is  a  fourth  division  of  the  Organ,  for  the  pedals, 
a  set  of  keys  with  corresponding  movements,  sound 
boards  or  wind  chests,  and  pipes,  performed  on  by 
the  feet ;  and  this  division  constitutes  the  grandest 
part  of  the  organ.  Till  within  a  few  years,  pedals 
'Were  scarcely  known  in  England.  They  are  a 
range  of  sticks  fer  the  feet,  connected  with  the  keys 
of  the  great  organ  :  they  enable  the  performer  to 
double  his  Bass,  without  being  under  the  necessity 
of  deserting  the  ttiior,  to  which  the  left  hand  should 
be  almost  exclusively  devoted.  An  organ  played 
with  pedals,  is  much  superior  to  an  organ  played 
without  them,  as  the  modern  grand  Piano*forte  is  to 
the  Spinette  of  our  great-grandmother.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching,  when  it  will  be  deemed  dis- 
gracefnl  for  an  organ  not  to  possess  them,  and  for 
an  organist  not  to  know  how  to  use  them' 

In  each  of  the  divisions  aforeraenlioncd,  there  are 
various  longitudinal  rows  of  pipes  ;  which  rows, 
with  the  movements  connected  with  them,  are  cal¬ 
led  stojps.  Of  these  stops,  the  most  valuable  is  the 
Optn  Diapason — by  the  compass  of  this  stop,  is 
that  of  the  whole  organ  generally  ascertained  and 
expressed.  What  is  called  a  double  diapason^  all 
I*. rough  comes  recommended  by  the  sanction  of 
parties  to  whose  discrimination  much  deference  is 
due.  Many  of  the  other  stops  arc  harmonics  of  the 
original  notes,  as  for  instance  the  octave  {principle, 
clarion,  jlule^  Ticelfth,  fifteenth.  Seventeenth, 
{Tierce)  nineteenth  {Larigot)  and  twenty-second; 
these  when  well  proportioned,  add  a  vast  richness 
_  and  brilliancy  to  the  sound.  Three,  four,  and  even 
hve  of  these  harmonics  are  sometimes  bundled  up 
into  one  stop,  as  for  instance,  the  sesquialtra,  mix¬ 
ture,  and  cornet  ;  — the  remaining  stops  are  dia¬ 
pasons  of  various  qualities  of  tone,  arising  from  their 
ditfeient  shape  and  texture  ;  the  stop  diapason  of 
wood  for  the  greatest  part ;  sometimes  the'lreble  of 
metal  ;  an  open  diapason  of  wood  ;  the  dulciana,  an 
open  diapason  on  a  smaller  scale,  producing  a  re-| 
markably  sweet  and  pleasant  tone;  the  Truvipet,\ 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
a  small  tongue  of  brass  (called  a  Reed)  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  other  imitative  reed  slops  ;  in  which 
department  of  organ  building  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

The  situation  of  Organist  requires  a  degree  of  la- 
lent,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  musical  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  country,  every  organist  cannot  be  sup* 


'  posed  to  possess.  In  those  congregations  where 
voluntaries  are  used,  the  organist  should  recollect, 
and  let  the  impression  be  oonstantly  on  his  mind, 
that  he  is  not  playing  in  a  theatre  to  excite  the  vain 
applause  of  the  multitude,  but  in  the  house  of  hit 
maker,  in  whose  presence  he  is,  and  to  whose  praise 
and  glory  all  his  efTurts  should  be  directed.  Ilia 
music  should  be  solemn,  yet  cheerful,  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  ;  not  too  varied 
to  excite  weariness  ;  not  too  consistent  to  promote 
levity  ;  but  sufficiently  learned  to  please  the  ears  of 
the  most  fastidious,  yet  not  so  recondite  but  that  in 
it  the  most  uninformed  might  experience  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  to  which  men  might  listen  with  delight,  and 
even  angels  with  complacency. 

The  marks  of  design,  manifest  in  the  formation  of 
those  parts  of  the  human  system,  which  are  destined 
to  the  production  of  articulate  and  melodious  sounds 
are  abundant  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  art 
of  music.  That  there  is  a  charm  in  the  powers  of 
the  human  voice,  far  surpassing  the  sweetness  ef  the 
most  exquisite  musical  instrument,  is  a  position,  the 
truth  of  which  is  incontestable.  These  have  sucli 
a  ductile  flexibility  and  ineffable  energy  of  intona¬ 
tion,  as  alone  to  constitute  it  a  machine  of  truly 
wonderful  expression  ;  but  as  combined  with  the 
faculty  of  speech,  leave  every  other  at  an  immea¬ 
surable  distance. 

'  There  are  others  who  unjustly  exalt  the  value 
;of  instruments,  and  utterly  disallow  the  pretensions 
of  the  voice.  Both  are  in  egregious  error.  Much 
as  the  one  excels  the  other  in  pathos  and  tj|e  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  softer  feelings  of  out  nature,  it  is 
equally  behind  it  in  power  and  compass,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  developement  of  the  grandest  har- 
'tnouic  combinations.  But  when  conjoined,  the 
I  defects  of  both  are  supplied.  Each  derives  additi¬ 
onal  beauty  or  effect  from  the  connection  with  its 
rival  ;  and  hence  they  present  a  not  unapt  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  connubial  relationship.  The  majesty 
of  the  organ  is  thus  blended  with  the  sweetness  and 
expression  of  the  human  voice.  It  lends  a  richness, 
a  brilliancy,  a  fullness,  and  even  a  solemnity  which 
the  voice  otherwise  could  never  acquire  ;  but  re¬ 
ceives  in  return  an  animation,  an  impress  of  mind, 
a  glow  of  devotion,  to  which  merely  instrumental 
music^^can  never  approach.  Besides  all  this,  the 
I  voice  is  actually  indebted  for  perfection  to  the  use 
c>f  the  very  instruments  which  some  would  banish 
from  our  places  of  worship  as  so  many  ambassadors 
from  “  the  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air.”  It  is 
universally  found  that  .  accuracy  and  precision  of 
execution,  not  to  be  met  with  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  are  results  of  a  habit  of  singing  to  a  good 
instrumental  accompaniment. — Ed,  Euierp, 
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OL!t  SOUTH  ORGAN. 

A  description  of  this  costly  instrument  seems  to  be 
expected  from  us,  and  of  course  becomes  a  natural 
appendage  to  our  work.  As  we  do  not  mean  to 
draw  a  comparison  of  its  merits,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  following;  abstract  relation  of  its 
contents  : — 

This  Organ  is  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flliot,  of 
London,  by  an  express  order  from  a  committee  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  transmitted  hence  two  years 
ago.  In  speaking  of  the  excellencies  of  the  instru- 
rnent,  we  shall  first  notice  its  Diapasons.  Of  these 
there  are  three— two  open,  and  one  stop  diapason 
in  the  great  Organ.  One  of  the  open  diapasons  is 
of  metal  throughout,  by  reason  of  which  it  unites  a 
grave  solemnity  of  tone  with  much  grandeur.  Its 
pedal  pipes,  consisting  of  one  and  a  half  octaves, 
possess  a  very  peculiar  eharacter,  and  evidently  de¬ 
monstrate  the  importance  and  value  of  pedals,  with¬ 
out  which  its  power  would  be  inadequate  to  supply 
the  volume  of  sound  that  is  indispensibly  necessary 
to  be  used  in  the  Old  South  Church.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  say  whether  the  richness,  beauty  and  smooth¬ 
ing  of  the  treble  li  more  enchanting  than  the  fine, 
full,  and  sonorous  tones  of  the  Bass.  We  are  now 
speakiog  only  of  the  diapason*  in  the  great  organ  ; 
the  effect  of  them  with  pedal  basses  (the  right  hand 
being  engaged  with  the  melody  in  the  treble,  while 
the  left  is  accompanying  it  on  the  swell)  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  shows  the  diapasons  off  to  the  utmost  ad¬ 
vantage  possible. 

The  Principal  is  not  so  powerful  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  an  organ  of  this  magnitude  ;  nor  do  we 
think  the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  sesqnialteia  and  mix¬ 
ture,  compare  with  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  The  trumpet  is  admirable,  and  truly 
brilliant  in  its  tones.  It  compensates  for  the  dete¬ 
rioration  ill  force,  of  the  intermediate  stops,  and 
makes  the  full  organ  rich  and  sonorous. 

The  powers  of  the  Choir  Organ,  we  think  much 
too  feeble  to  answer  the  intended  purpose  of  ac¬ 
companying  an  extensive  choir  in  this  large  build¬ 
ing  :  and  we  presume,  had  the  builder  known  the 
great  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  be  used  in  this 
church,  he  would  have  voiced  his  pipes  fuller  and 
louder,  however  such  an  expedient  might  have  de¬ 
tracted  from  their  present  smoothness  of  tone. 

The  Swell  (or  Echo  Organ)  possesses  great  deli¬ 
cacy  united  with  the  most  perfect  imitations  it  is 
intended  to  display.  'i7lo  Reed  stops  in  this  de- 
])artment  are  the  fin^-st  we  have  ever  heard.  The 
invention  of  the  swell  is  of  recent  date,  and  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  Organ  Building,  as  great 
effect  can  be  produced  by  a  judicious  use  of  it,  as 
it  affords  the  player  an  opportunity  of  throwing  in 
much  coloring  and  shading,  and  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  tire  the  ear^ith  it,  especially  if  he  is  dex¬ 
terous  at  the  pedals  ;  as  he  can  then  play  the  Biiss 
with  his  feet,  while  hie  hands  are  engaged  alter¬ 
nately  at  each  set  of  keys.  If  the  main  organ  i? 
deficient  in  power  for  this  large  building,  the  defect 
is  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by  the  mellow¬ 
ness  and  richness  of  its  tones,  as  well  as  the  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy  of  its  imitative  stops,  which,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  cannot  be  excelled.  They  are  clear,  and  so 
different  in  point  of  power,  and  to  distinct  in  them¬ 
selves,  that  while  we  know  them  as  imitations,  we 
are  almost  disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  they  are  Intended  to  imitate. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  the 

following  cor 

rect  account  of  its  contents,  by  the  person  sent  from 

England  to  erect  this  noble  instrument,  viz. 

GREAT  ORGAN. 

2  Diapasons,  58  each 

116  pipe! 

1  Stop  Diapason 

58 

1  Principal 

58 

1  Twelfth 

58 

1  Fifteenth 

58 

1  Sesquialtera,  3  ranks,  each  58 

174 

1  Mixture,  2  ranks,  each  58 

116 

1  Clarion 

58 

1  Trumpet 

58  • 

754  pipes 

Its  compass  is  from  double  G  G  to  F  in  alt. 

^  CHOIR  ORGAN. 

1  Stop  Diapason 

58 

1  Dulciana 

47 

1  Flute 

58 

1  Principal  ' 

58 

1  Fifteenth 

58 

1  Cremona 

42 

321  pipes 

Its  compass  is  from  double  G  G  to  F  in  alt. 

SWELL  ORGAN. 

1  Open  Diapason  ^ 

37 

1  Stop  Diapason 

37 

1  Principal 

37 

1  3'rumpet 

37 

1  llaut  Boy 

37 

185  pipes 

Its  compass  is  from  F  below  middle  C  to  F  in  alt. 

Whole  number  of  Pipe 

8,  1260. 

Height,  19  feet  j  Three  Rows  of  Keys,  and 

Width,  13  >  one  and  a 

half  Octave 

Depth,  9  y  Pedals  for  the  feet. 

The  Above-mentioned  organ  is  s^i 

id  to  have  cost 

nearly  Nine  Thousand  Dollars.  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor 


is  appointed  Organist. 

NEW  ORGAN 

At  Doctor  W are’s  Church.  Middle-street. 

This  elegant  instrument  lately  erected  in  the  se¬ 
cond,  or  Old  North  Church,  Middle-street,  was  built 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  of  this  city,  and  in  point 
of  architecture  and  symmetry  of  proportion  in  its 
exterior,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  organ  extant.  Mr. 
Appleton  has  comprised  in  his  instrument,  a  greater 
power,  volume  of  tone  and  brilliancy,  than  we  have 
ever  witnessed  in  any  organ  of  this  size.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  17  feet  in  height,  9  feet  in  breadth,  and  5 
feet  in  depth  ;  and  its  contents  are  as  follows  : 


GREAT  ORGAN. 


Open  Diapason 

58  pipes 

Stop  do 

58 

ITincipal 

58 

Twelfth 

58 

Fifteenth 

58 

Flute 

58  ^ 

Sesquialtera,  3  ranks 

G4 

Cornet,  4  ranks 

120 

Trumpet 

o3 

6 10  pipes 

\ 
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SWELL  ORGAN. 


Open  Diapason  35 

Stop  Diapason  -  35  • 

rrincipal  35 

Viol  ini  35 

Ilaut  Boy  35 


175  i 

A*r?rejate  number  of  Pipes,  735  with  two  rows 
Keys. 

The  uncommon  power  and  great  brilliancy  of| 
tone  of  this  elegant  organ,  reflects  great  credit  onj 
the  artist  who  constructed  it,  and  must  convince  the! 
most  fastidious  ear, of  the  inexpediency  of  importing! 
organs  from  England,  at  such  an  enormous  expense 
as  most  necessarily  be  incurred  ;  particularly  as 
those  made  here  are  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
intrinsic  good  qualifi^’s.  j 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  stop  in  this  or-j 
gan  may  be  used  singly,  and  each  is  in  itself  capa>l 
ble  of  delighting  the  most  cultivated  car,  whetherj 
playing  an  air,  giving  the  melody,  or  expressing  the' 
harmony.  The  flute  stop  is  extremely  brilliant,  as| 
well  as  admirably  imitative  ;  and  when  blended! 
with  the  stop  diapason  (which  latter  possesses  great 
solemnity  of  tone)  produces  a  very  fine  effect.  The 
diapasons  ar*d  principal  are  sufficiently  powerful  to| 
sustain  a  large  number  of  voices  ;  but  with  the  ad-i 
dition  of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  (even  without 
the  sesquialteia,  cornet,  and  trumpet)  have  a  won¬ 
derful  effect  in  giving  brilliancy  to  choral  music,  j 
This  Society  have  made  choice  of  Mr.  Joseph  W’^il-j 
son  for  their’ Organist — a  Professor  of  talent  andj 
teacher  of  music. 

HANDEL  AXD  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Oratorio  the  present  Season, 

The  extensive  at^d  much  increased  patronage  of! 
this  Institution,  evidently  proves  that  the  diffusion 
of  nrusical  taste  in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity  is 
fast  improving;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  be¬ 
coming  universal  throughout  the;  New-England! 

.States.  •  I 

The  encreased  excitement  occasioned  by  this  pro-! 


sic  moves  aud  excites.  The  exptr^jacc  which  his 
tory  teaches  shows  us  there  has  ever  been  a  prevail¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  which  can 
never  be  obliterated,  and  is  seldom  abated,  by  the 
endeavour  to  bring  back  declining  taste  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  purest  models.  Novelty  aud  living 
talent  loudly  prefer  their  claims,  and  they  are  heard. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  be  perhaps  justly  expected 
in  the  conduct  of  this  institution,  is,  that  a  fair  ad¬ 
mixture  of  tried,  sterling,  standard  excellence  in 
composition  should  be  mingled  with  that  which  is 
new.  If  the  effects  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  great¬ 
er  than  those  of  Handel,  as  to  tho  combination  of 
melody  and  orchestral  effect,  they  were  still  addres¬ 
sed  to  lower  and  more  voluptuous  affections.  There 
was  more  elegance  but  less  simplicity — mere  com¬ 
plication  but  less  strength,  or  at  least  more  of  the 
strength  of  art  and  less  of  that  of  nature.  But  the 
present  slyle  goes  very  much  to  exclude  sentiment 
altogether.  The  mind  is  animated  and  eijlivened, 
but  no  emotions  are  awakened  that  belong  to  pas- 
jsion  of  any  kind  beyond  mere  animal  sensations. 

To  a  philosophical  eye,  the  fashionable  music  of 
jthe  day  carries  with  it,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  rev»- 
ilu(ion  in  morals  and  in  manners,  and  whether  we 
[are  brought  back  to  its  plainer  and  more  wholesome 
appetites  is  a  doubtful  question.  This’  view  of  the 
subject  presents  three  distinct  objecti  for  consider¬ 
ation. 

1st.  The  general  mind  must  he  inclined  to  its 
former  and  more  sublime  affections  ;  or,  2ndly,  the 
composer  aud  musician  must  relax  from  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  high  tone  of  sentiment,  and  follow  where 
he  can  no  longer  lead  ;  or,  3dly,  The  criterion  of 
taste  will  be  engulphed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
inundation  of  exotic  productions  of  the  fashionable 
stamp.  There  appears  no  escape  from  one  of  these 
three  effects.  The  most  judicious  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  appears  to  us  to  be,  so  to  conjoin  and  mingle  the 
first  and  second  propositions,  as  to  neutralize  the 
pernicious  elements, and  g  #  ually  to  restore  a  sound 
iand  vigorous  understanding  and  feeling  of  the  art, 
land  of  its  highest  powers  and  its  v/orthiest  objects. 


gression  of  the  art,  must  be  attributed  to  pre-emi-  j 
nent  ability  and  pre-eminent  acquirement.  Such  j 
facts  occasion  the  noblest  emulation  ;  laudable 
competition  stimulates  the  ambition, whether  it  aris¬ 
es  from  the  hope  of  distinction  or  a  love  for  the  art.' 
It  way  well  be  iaragined,  that  where  individualj 
competition  is  so  apparent,  every  exertion  and; 
stretch  of  talent  will  be  roused  to  attract  the  at  ten-! 

t 

tionofthe  numerous  audiences  (hat  assemble  ati 
Boylston  Hall.  Upon  a  retrospective  view  of  Iheji 
progress  of  the  science  and  execution,  one  great  j 
concern  exist?  in  the  endeavour  to  direct  the  taste.  | 
I'poa  this  head,  however  we  may  differ  in  opinion 
coMcerning  the  h’ghcr  or  lower  affcctioBs  which  mu-. 


The  selection  for  tho  first  Oratorio,  on  Tuesday 
eve,  the  12th  inst.  comprised  an  unusual  diversity 
of  choice  pieces.  The  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
succession  was  appropriate,  and  truly  characteristic 
of  the  judgment  evinced  on  alUoccasionsi^It  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  principle,  a?  well  a?  a  forfeiture 
of  a  duty  we  owe  the  Government  of  this  fnstitntion 
not  to  declare  our  approbation  of  the  evening's  ex¬ 
hibition. 

'I'he  first  part  commenced  with  Avison’s  Sound 
the  loud  Tinibrdy  followed  by  TheTcaper  hynni* 
Mozart’s  /fo///,  T,ord  God  of  IJosts^'*'  wa»|adu>ira- 
bly  effective.  Haydn’s  Air,  “  In  thee.^  O  Lord^''"* 
from  the  Oratorio  of  Jndah,  was  happily  contrasted 
by  llandel’sChorus  '‘"‘Ta)  fame  immortal  go.'*  IV hat 
tho’'  J  trace.'*’'  by  Handel,  would  have  been  more  in 
!c!>uracteJ*  if  s  ing  by  a  Soprano  voice.  A  fine  spe- 
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cinien  of  psalmody,  was  sung  in  Solo  and  Chorus, | 
‘‘  O  praise  fhe  Lord^'*'*  by  Handel,  it  was  well| 
accompanied  by  two  Trumpets.  The  Sword  thars 
drajCAi,’'  by  Handel  was  well  executed,  and  wasj 
happily  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  Chorus  from  the  j 
Oratorio  of  Judah.  “  The  Arm  of  the  Lord  is  upony 
//lem,”  the  transitions  from  the  full  chorus  to  thej 
quartette  passages,  where  the  air  is  peculiarly  ex-j 
pressive,  and  the  instrumental  imitations  of  the  rol-  | 
ling  Thunder,  are  admirably  descriptive,  andj 
strongly  denote  the  inventive  genius  of  the  author.  | 
The  second  part  opened  with  the  commencement! 
of  Haydn’s  Creation,  as  far  as  the  semi-chorus,  ‘‘ 
new  created  worlds'*'*  after  which,  a  pleasing  Duct 
from  Handel’s  Oratorio  of  Esther,  was  delightfullyj 
executed  by  a  Soprano  and  Tenor  voice,  succeed-] 
ed  br  Handel’^  grand  chorus  How  excellent  is  thy\ 
7iamc,”  which  was  contrasted  by  an  expressive  air 
by  Haydn,  “  IVhm  J  think  on  thy  goodness.'^'  Mo¬ 
zart’s  Glory  he  to  God  on  high''  was  followed  by 
Haydn’s  IVilh  verdure  cjad  after  which,  Han¬ 
del’s  air  fram  Theodora  lloly^  Holy^  Lord  God 
Almighty^"  w*as  succeeded  by  “  To  thee  Cherubim^ 
and  Sernphiniy"  from  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum, — 
“  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war^" — a  Duet  for  two 
Bases,  was  given  with  great  precision,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “  The  Horse  and  his'Tiider which  ma¬ 
jestic  double  chorus,  closed  the  evening’s  perform¬ 
ance.  The  Hall  wa*  crowded  with  a  very  brilliant 
audience,  and  the  performances  gave  universal  sa- 
tisfactiou. — Editor  Eut. 


PIHL-HARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

What  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  effectuate 
in  the  vocal,  the  Phil-Harmonic  Society  preserves 
and  performs  for  the  Instrumental  Att  ;  while  the 
fjrmer  is  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  generally,  the  latter  derives  its  patronage 
from  the  professors  of  the  art  and  their  immediate 
friends  and  connexions. 

The  exhibitions  at  the  Pantheon,  commenced  the 
last  mouth,  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  highly  j 
compiiinenlaiy  to  that  nurseiy  of  the  musical  sci-j 
ence,  The  Phil  Harmonic  Society.  In  every  thing 
that  can  display  the  instrumental  art  to  advantage, 
is  brought  forward  in  this  Institution.  There  is  no 
li'inian  creature  over  whom  instrumental  music 
d  >es  not  exercise  some  power  ;  it  can  excite  cour¬ 
age  in  the  timid,  and  allay  rage  in  the  furious  ;  it 
can  alleviate  the  pangs  of  grief,  and  even  calm  the 
pulses  of  agony  ;  what  is  rugged  it  smooths  ;  uhat 
is  stony  it  melts,  and  vvilli  all  the  softer  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  with  sorrow,  joy,  generosity,  forgive¬ 
ness,  charity,  hope,  love,  devotion,  it  is  irj  j)eii‘ect 
unison,  the  perfect  handmaid,  the  companion,  or 
the  ministering  an2*el. 

To  make  u^iv  rnore  musical,  is  tliercfore  to  make 
us  a  happier  and  a  better  people;  and  e\ery  well 
wi'iUer  to  his  country  wiil  be  pleased  to  see  this  de¬ 
licious  lest  of  superior  civilization  take  its  r.'^r.k 
with  the  sister  arts  of  Poetry  &c  Painting. — Kd,  Ent. 

MASTER  AND  MISS  AYLINC. 

Those  juvenile  V'ocalists,  having  excited  consid¬ 
erable  attention  in  Iherr.usical  world,  induces  us  to 
notice  their  extraordinary  precocious  talents. 

'I  he  rage  for  juvenile  piodiges  seems  to  have  rc- 
.vived,  the  examples  of  talent  displayed  by  these  in¬ 
teresting  children,  who  have  attained,  at  their  ten¬ 


der  ages,  such  premature  musical  accomplishments, 
induces  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Professors  to¬ 
wards  affording  their  aid  in  nutnring,  under  proper 
guidance,  the  budding  luxuriance  of  these  nalivo 
plants.  The  exuberance  manifested  in  their  late 
public  exhibitions,  powerfully  evince  the  indispen- 
sible  necessity  of  using  the  pruning  knife  of  dis¬ 
cretion  to  their  wild  excrescences.  An  abuse  of 
these  bounteous  gifts,  which  provident  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  them,  can  only  be  prevented,  by  an 
I  immediate  recurrence  to  a  study  of  the  elementary 
I  principles  of  the  science,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
a  premature  exhibition  of  t!>eir  natural  gifts,  by  at¬ 
tempting 

“  Graces,  that  no  art  can  teach, 

And  which  a  master’s  baud  aloue  can  reach.” 

STEWART  AND  OSBORN’S  PIANO  FORTES. 

We  have  lately  seen  an  admirable  improvement 
in  the  Piano  Fortes  made  at  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Osborn  and  Stewart,  near  Boylston  Market, 
being  an  invention  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  London,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  this  City  from  Philadelphia,  with 
the  intention  of  a  permanent  residence. 

Ij  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  this  very  great 
improvement,  without  a  personal  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  instrunienis  themselves.  Mr.  Stewart 
detaches  the  sounding  board  from  the  sides  and  ends 
of  (he  case,  and  in  the  operation  and  construction 
of  the  hammers,  prevents  the  action  of  a  double 
I  blow  or  rebound.  This  gentleman’s  success  in  the 
1  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  has  been  high- 
j  ly  eminent.  Professors  and  amateurs  who  are  es¬ 
teemed  as  good  judges,  have  pronounced  these  iu- 
strumeuts  unrivalled  in  tone,  touch  and  action. 


TEMPLl  CARMINA 
or  Bridge'jLmter  Collection  of  Music. 

The  tenth  edition  of Songsof  the  Templef'  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  considerably  improved, 
w'ith  many  additional  pieces  of  music  of  the  high¬ 
er  style  of  composition,  together  with  several  new 
and  popular  tunes  for  Church  service.  The  harmo¬ 
nies  of  the  above,  have  been  considerably  improved, 
and  a  newly  figured  Bass  fora  Piano  Forte  oi  Organ 
accompaniment  added.  To  which  we  find  append¬ 
ed,  a  set  of  Rudiments,  newly  arrang**d,  and  divid¬ 
ed  into  lessons  for  the  convenience  and  assistance 
of  both  the  master  and  scholar. 


i  DYER’S  SACRED  MUSIC— a  new  Edition. 
j  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  sci- 
!  ence  in  Baltimore,  has  just  issued  another  editioir 
I  jot  approved  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  and  occasion- 
j  al  Pieces,  con»prising  nearly  the  whole*  of  the  po¬ 
ll  pular  melodies  which  liave  become  the  standard 
!in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  Sever¬ 
al  Antiieni<»  are  included  in  this  edition,  never  be¬ 
fore  published  in  this  country,  with  explanatory 
remarks,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  performance  for 
each  time,  with  tlie  words  properly  adapted,  com¬ 
bining  the  propriety  of  sense  with  sound.  .'Ir.  Dy¬ 
er’s  hook  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  and  inter- 
esting  publication,  and  may  be  had  at  the  Book- 
stores  of  .lame^  Coring  and  Richardoon  S:  Lord, 

;  O  li  I  T  U  A  K  Y  . 

'  I’lie  sudden  decease  of  the  truly  sclentillc  an«i 
jmuch  lamented  Doctor  G.  K.  Jacl.ion,  of  this  city, 
! will  be  sensibly  felt,  and  his  loss  universally  ilt- 
jplored. 
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From  the  flalian  of  Mttastasio, 

If  ev’ry  one’s  internal  care^ 

Were  written  on  his  brow, 

How  many  would  our  pity  share. 
Who  raise  ®ur  envv  now  ! 


MADRIGAL  TO  APOLLO— /rom  Gilbert. 
Durant  mesjeunes  ans  mes  ardeurs  inssiues. 
In  early  youth,  by  passion  led  astray, 

Venus  and  Mars  alone  possessed  my  lay  ; 

Now  wiser  g^rown,  dispell’d  each  idler  dream, 
I  make  the  God  of  Verse  my  only  theme. 

His  ripening  powers  the  fairest  forms  disclose, 
The  bashful  virgin  and  the  blushing  rose  : 
The  happiest  bard,  that  pours  the  living  song, 
Is  but  a  well  tuned  lyre  by  Phoebus  stiung. 


The  fatal  secret,  when  reveal’d. 

Of  ev’ry  aching  breast. 

Would  prove  that  only  while  ooneeal’d 
Their  lot  appears  the  best. 

To  a  wretched  Flute  Player. 

To  Israel’s  King,  when  Jesse’s  son 
Upon  the  harp  did  play,  ^ 

With  Mich  a  force  he  swept  the  strings. 
He  drove  the  fiend  away. 


Though  some  may  doubt,  1  hold  it  true, 
Who  thy  discordance  hear  ! 

For  ^  the  devil  himself  teas  nigk^ 

He'd  run  away  for  fear. 


A  POE  PS  SONG. 

Oh  !  say  not  that  my  harp  should  wake 
To  aught  but  passion's  sigh  ! 

Or  that  I  should  not  worship,  Love, 
With  such  idolatry. 


From  the  Emporium. 

SAY  WHY. 

Oh  W’hy  should  the  heart  of  the  Christian  be  sad, 

Or  his  evening  be  shrouded  in  gloom  ? 

Say  why  should  he  sigh  when  his  fortunes  are  clad 
In  night  clouds  ? — there’s  light  on  the  tomb  ! 

And  when  from  its  thraldom  his  spirit  shall  burst. 
Like  the  sun  from  the  shades  that  surround  it. 

It  shall  soar  to  yon  heaven  as  pure  as  at  first 
The  dawn  of  the  morning  beam  found  it. 

Say,  why  should  he  weep  that  the  visions  of  bliss 
Have  llown  from  his  coming,  untasted — 

Or  grieve  that  the  hopes  ef  a  world  such  as  this 
In  the  tempests  were  scattered  and  blasted  ? 

Ills  home  is  the  light  of  yon  fathomless  clime, 

And  sorrow  will  but  make  it  sweeter, 

To  fly  to  eternity’s  bosom  from  time 
On  wings,  of  misfortune  made  fleeter. 

-  MARIAN. 

LOVE’S  LANGUAGE. 

There’s  a  languhge  that’s  mute,  there’s  a  silence 
that  speaks, 

There's  something  that  cannot  be  told. 

There  are  words  that  can  only  be  read  in  the  cheeks, 
And  thouglUs,  but  the  eyes  can  unfold. 


Go  bid  the  rose  turn  from  the  Sun, 
Forget  the  sweet  blue  day  ; 

’Twill  tell  thee  that  its  scent,  its  bloom 
Exist  but  in  that  ray. 


And  thus  my  lute,  when  thou  dost  bid 
It  thrill  to  love  no  more. 

Will  answer  thee — W  hen  love  has  ceased 
Then  is  its  music  o’er.  ' 


My  heart  has  echoed  but  one  tone, 
The  sigh  that  breathes  for  thee  ; 
And  if  that  tone  must  be  forgot. 
All  song:  is  gone  from  me. 

O  O 
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THE  LADY’S  REPLY  TO  “A  POET’S  SONG.” 
Oh  these  are  words  that  sweetly  fall 
Like  music  o’er  the  tea  ; 

But  when  away,  will  you  recall  ^  ’ 

All  you  have  said  of  me  ? 


I  here’s  a  look  so  expressive,  so  timid,  so  kind, 

So  conscious,  so  quick  to  impart; 

Though  dumb,  in  an  instant  it  speaks  out  the  mind 
And  strikes  in  an  instant  the  heart. 


I  will  remember  all  I  heard, 

Think  how  you  look’d  the  while 
I  shall  hang  over  every  word,  - 
And  treasure  every  smile. 


This  eloquent  silence,  this  converse  of  soul, 

In  vain  we  attempt  to  suppress; 

More  prompt  it  appears  from  the  wish  to  controul. 
More  apt  the  fond  truth  to  impress. 


For  ne’er  can  I  forget  a  tone, 

A  look  or  word  of  thine  : 

But  these  dreams  are  for  me  alone' 
Not  thus  are  hallow’d  mine  ! 


And  oh,  the  delights  in  the  features  that  shine, 
The  raptures  the  bosom  that  melt. 

When  blest  with  each  other  this  converse  divine 
Is  mutually  spoken  and  felt. 


rUY. 


To  hope,  were  happiness  complete. 
Such  influence  on  thy  heart  : 

1  ask  but  one  smile  when  we  meet. 
And  one  sigh  when  we  part. 


WITH  TWO  SIH:r.TS  OF  MUSIC, 

IS  rUBLlSHED  MONTHLY,  AT  2  DOLLARS 
TER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  4'  GREENE  Fsikters 


London  lAt.  Gaz,  i 


